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Nielzsches Philosophic. Von Arthur Drews. Heidelberg, Carl Winter's 
Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1904. — pp. viii, 561. 

Dr. Drews regards Nietzsche and his philosophy as a striking instance of 
the theoretical and practical ruin resulting from the prevailing tendency to 
identify consciousness and being or existence. Like Descartes and Kant 
too, for that matter, the philosophers of to-day assume the validity of cogito 
ergo sum and make it the basis of their various systems. Such an assump- 
tion is without foundation and even patently false, and only through the 
recognition of a reason other than individual in that it is absolute, can phi- 
losophy hope to escape inherent contradiction. With the rest Nietzsche 
endeavored to explain being directly from his own subjective consciousness, 
the essence of which he regarded as the empirical will. He identified the 
true culture with the struggle to obtain complete inner and outer freedom 
for this individual ego, and his entire philosophy is an attempt to describe 
the nature and the essential conditions of such freedom. In the prosecu- 
tion of his task he fell into countless absurdities, which are themselves in- 
structive because they are due to the falsity of the original premise. The 
pathos of Nietzsche's personality lies in the earnestness with which he lived 
out his convictions, and his sad fate exhibits the practical futility of his 
views just as the impossible statements in his books show their theoretical 
absurdity. If carried to its logical consequences, every attempt to attain 
freedom for the individual apart from the absolute self must end, as his 
did, in unconsciousness. 

However one regards this view of the nature of Nietzsche's fundamental 
error, the account of his life and philosophy in which it is set forth must be 
admitted to be complete and in most respects satisfactory. The criticism 
of the particular theories is often suggestive even where one is compelled 
to disagree with the writer's interpretation. The great fault of the book is 
its length. All that is essential in it could easily have been contained in 
one-third the present number of pages, and such compression into a volume 
of reasonable size would have added greatly to its attractiveness and value. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

Wells College. 

Freedom and Responsibility . By Arthur Twining Hadley. New York, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1903. — pp. 174. 

President Hadley's Yale Lectures on The Responsibilites of Citizenship 
bear the full title of The Relations between Freedom and Responsibility 
in the Evolution of Democratic Government. The book is thus not what 
its abbreviated title might imply, and what some passages in it would sug- 
gest, a treatise in philosophy ; but a study in the field of the history of 
social institutions with what the preacher would call an ' application ' to 
current conditions in the United States. As such, it contains wholesome 
doctrine which deserves the approval the lectures, as delivered, received 
at the hands of the public press. 



